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Poetry. 


Atthe anniversary meeting of the New-York State Associa- 
tion of Teachers, recently held in the city of Buffalo, there were 
several Lectures of considerable ability—highly creditable to 
the profession ; but the gem of the occasion was the following 
Poem, beautifully read, before the Association, and a large au- 
dience, by Miss J. M. Raptey, of Buffalo. We understand 
that Miss R. has risen from an obscure situation in society to 
her present elevated position, as a scholar, a poet, and an un- 
surpassed teacher, by dint of her own indomitable erergies and 
perseverance. Let others emulate her bright example, and the 
sex will successfully vindicate all their claims to genius, to po- 
etic fancy, and all else that woman may desire to aspire to. 


A Word=--Its Influence. 

















“ Twas but a word, a little thoughtless word ; 

And was forgotten doubtless long ago.” 

Thus did | strive to still the voice within, 

That was so clamorous about one word ; 

But still, the more I reasoned.on the point, 

So much the weaker grew. my arguments ; 

Till in the quarrel, Conscience won the day, 

And vanquished quite, I fell asleep, and dreamed. 
Ard as I dreamed: methought that.one approached 
And bade me listen to the voice of truth, 

While thus it spake, “ Mortal! thou dost not doubt, 
That in the utterance ofthat one word, 

Thou didst cause p ip of air to move, 

That vibrate. dill will vibrate on, 

And on, while2igpe.and Matter shall endure !! 
With such convictions, canst thou then believe, 
That aught that moves a soul, can be forgot? 

Does not thy reason teach thee this great truth : 
That in proportion as Eternity 

Exceedeth Time, and Spirit Matter, so 

In like proportion, does the influence 

Of that one word, upon th’ immortal soul, 

Both in importance and duration too, 

Exceed th’ effects caused by its ut:erance 2” 

I asked if I might know the whole extent, 

Of good, or evil, caused by that one word. 

The answer I received was, “Canst thou count 
The drops of water that are moved by thee, 

When but a blow of thy weak, puny hand, 
Impressed upon the Atlantic’s foaming wave, 

Is felt by every drop, in that vast deep ? 

Aye! though thou mightest count, *twould seem as nought, 








Compared with the eternal influence, 


For good, or ill, of that one, thoughtless word. 
He only, who can grasp infinity, 

And estimate the value of s soul, 

Correctly can compute its influence. 

But as thou art desirous to obtain 

Instruction, on this all important point ; 

Thou shalt see all thy finite mind can bear.” 
And then methought, the veil was torn away, 
That hides all latent causes from our eyes ; 
And it was given me, to trace some words 
That I had spoken, in their influence 

To some extent at least, for weal or woe 

On human hearts. and human destinies. 
Within a prison’s dark and dismal cell 

I saw a face, I recognized at once ; 

A playmate once, a nob’e, manly, youth, 
Whose childhood was asunny, summer day ; 
And as I gazed upon his haggard face, 

And traced the marks that vice and woe had left 
In every line, of that expansive brow, 

And heard the clanking of his chains, and felt 
How deadlier, heavier, was the weight of sin 
Thau e’en these chains, that hung upon his soul; 
I paused in agony, to trace the cause 

Of all his crime, his wretchedness and woe. 
What were my feelings, when at last I reached 
The moving spring, a thoughtless word of mine 
Uttered long years ago, in foolish jest, 

That prompted him to disobedience. 

And for a while I traced its influence, 
Increasing in a ratio manifold 

Its fearful power, not only upon him, 

But all within his sphere, and through each one 
That formed his circle, still again on theirs. 
And still I traced, till lostand overwhelmed, 
At the stupendous influence of that 

One little, thoughtless word, I turned away. 
And now, a miserable hut I saw ; 

Within its walls, stretched on a bed of straw, 
A wretched, loathsome, bloated creature lay, 
A raving maniac ; while around his bed 

Stood haggard faces, striving, though in vain, 
To chase away the horr’d phantom shapes 
Delirium tremens crowded through his brain. 

I gazed with horror on that wretched thing: 

A man no more, but a mere beastly sot ; 
Whose bloodshot eyes, and ghastly countenance 
Gave me no clu‘, until I heard his name: 

Then Conscience spake and pointed to a scene, 
Where that same man—No! it was not the same, 
But what he was, e’er rum’s accursed fires 


Had scorched his brain, and seared his heart, and like 


The dreaded Simoom’s with’ring, wasting, breath, 
Had blighted every bud of feeling there. 

Ascene, where he, the high-souled, gifted one, 
Elated by the homage, that was paid 

With one consent, to his famed, matchless powers, 
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Had listened to the tempter’s syren voice : 
And raised the sparkling wine-cup to his lips;; 
Yet with a consciousness that it was wrong, 
He looked around, to see if there was one 
Who would approve the act, should he decline. 
i knew it, and I knew my duty too ; 
Yet, coward-like, I dared not speak my thoughts ;" 
But answered witb a jest, his mute appeal ; 
And that one little word, had turned the scale, 
And sealed forever that soul’s destiny. 
He fixed his frenzied, bloodshot eyes on me, 
And looming up, before his darkened soul, 
Came thoughts of what he was, and might have been, 
Then cursing bitterly, the coward heart, 
That could, but dared not, speak one little word, 
To save a fellow mortal from despair, 
He seized the bow!, and drained it to the dregs. 
My heart was sick ; I dared not raise the veil, 
And follow in its course that little word, 
And trace its influence on other hearts; 
I dared not even seek to estimate 
His catalogue of misery and crime: 
The agony by him alone endured, 
That wrung each fibre of his noble heart, 
Ere dead to feeling, and ere lost to truth, 
He viewed aghast, the frightful precipice, 
And vainly struggled to resist the force 
Which giant Habit used to urge him on. 
In bitterness of soul, I vainly tried 
To shut the horrid picture from my sight. 
No.more I sought to lift the veil, which God 
In tender mercy spreads before our eyes ; 
And while he gives us his own hand to hold, 
His arm to lean upon, his eye to guide, 
Reserves for his omniscient glance alone, 
Those awful truths, the which to contemplate, 
Would plunge us in the blackness of despair. 
No! [ no longer sought to trace that word; 
Oblivion had been welcome to me now eee 
But my rash wish, was but in part fulfilled H 
I had not yet seen al my soul could bear. 


“Te there no God ” I heard a voice exclaim, 
“No God! no Saviour! is the Bible fa'ze ? 
Would that it were, for every line and page 

Is fraught with vengeance on my guilty soul. 
Mercy! oh, name it not, ’tis not for me, 

The time is past, I cannot now repent. 

Yes! there’s a God, a just avenging God ; 
And I too soon must meet him ; why not now? 
Why coward-like, shrink back, when all is lost ? 
Why, why not rather seek to know the worst, 
And end at once, this terrible suspense ? 

I will, for I can find no fiercer hell, 
Than rages fearfully within my breast.” 

Such were the words of one whom I beheld, 
With an up-lifted dagger in his hand ; 

His eye with frenzy sparkling, and despair 

And fiendish rage depicted on his faee : 

And then with oaths, and dreadful blasphemies, 
That sent a thrill of horror through my frame, 
He madly plunged the dagger to his heart ; 
And sent his soul, all red with its own blood, 
And reeking with the blood of murdered time, 
All unabsolved, unbidden and unfit, 

Into the presence of an angry God. 


With telegraphic speed I traced each word, 
That had a bearing on his destiny ; 

Until I reached a scéne long since forgot, 
Where he, a skeptic, heard the word of God; 
And half convinced, had turned his eye on me, 
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As if for confirmation of its truth. 
Dreading the skeptic’s cutting sarcasm, 

Not knowing then his thoughts, I forced a laugh, 
And rallied him upon his seriousness : 

His better feclings were at once repelled: 

Stung to the quick, by what he, sneering, termed 
A Christian’s sympathy for deathless souls 

He turned away, exclaiming “ there’s no God, 
And this religion’s nothing but a farce.” 

And thus he lived, and reckless, impious, died. 
"Tis true, the dreadful sequel of that word, 

I could not know, ’twas not for me to know ; 
Enough that God hath given the command 

To be his witnese ; allthe rest was his, 

The time, the manner, and the consequence, 
Belonged to him: obedience to me. 

In agony of spirit I exeleimed, 

“ Have I then only lived to curse my race ?” 


The scene was changed : before me, on her knees 
I saw a female, pouring out her soul, 
In humble supplication to her God ; 
I listened to her fervent, heartfelt prayer ; 
And heard her, with clasped hands and streaming eyes, 
Invoke the choicest blessings upon me. 
In mute astonishment, my thoughts ran back, 
To trace the cause of such deep gratitude ; 
And soon I found it. In years long gone by, 
I one day met in hopeless recklessness, 
A fallen one, whom all the world despised. 
Touched with compassion for her wretched state, 
I bade her tell me of her misery, 
And kindly spake, and pitying wept her fall. 
It had been long indeed since she had heard 
The voice of kindness, or aught, except 
Reproach, contempt, and bitter, bitter scorn. 
And she had sieeled her heart to adamant ; 
And crushed beneath her load of shame and woe 
Each germ of feeling, and each bud of hope ; 
And buried all the memories of youth, 
And innocence, and joy, 80 deep beneath 
The reckless desperation, that had nerved : 
Her soul to meet, unmoved, the world’s cold sneer, 
That you would scarce believe she e’er had known 
What feelirg was, or hope or, sympathy. 
Yet that one word, though in itself so small 
As scarcely to deserve a passing thought, 
Was like a sunbeam, on an iceberg thrown. 
It melted off the frost, that had so long 
Chilled all the warm affections of her soul, 
And thoughts by memory sped, came welling up, 
From the deep fountains of her burdened heart. 
Again, she was a happy, joyous ehild, 
Laughing and bounding in her thoughtless glee ; 
Whilst her fond parents watched their presious one 
With pride and pleasure, thankful forthe boon, 
So pure and artless, innocent and fair ; 
Nor did they ever dream of that dark sin, 
Which, likea canker-worm, would yet destroy 
Her purity and peace, and cast her forth 
Upon the world, a scorned and blighted thing. 
And then came cheering Hope, the last to leave 
The human heart, in all its wanderings: 
And pointed her away to One, who#e love 
Was more than father, mother, lover, friend, 
And one, who though by these she was forgot, 
And notwithstanding all the obloquy 
Heaped on her by a cold and cruel world, 
Would love her still as these had never loved. 
And she believed, and listened to the voice, 
The still small voice; and blessed that little word, 
Which cost me nothing, and which saved her soul. 


—— 
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T woke, and found ’twas nothing but a dream. 
But what are dreams, but shadows of the truth ? 
And if such are the shadows, what, I ask, 

Must be the dread, the stern reality? 


All feel, that ’tis a solemn thing to die. 

Even the Christian, unto whom the grave 

Is but the gate to everlasting bliss, 

Peels that it is a fearful thing to die. 

But, oh ! how very few there are who think 
How much more solemn it must be to live, 
When on each thoughiless word we speak, may hang 
The destiny of some immortal soul. 

And whois he, on whom must ever rest, 
Responsibility of crushing weight ? 

Who, but the Teacher, he whose lightest word 
Tmpreessed upen e hundred plastic hearta, 
Has its effect on theirs, for good or ill, 

And finds an echo in a thousand more. 

The man of God exerts an influence 

That well may make him tremble at his post. 
But what isit, compared with Ais, who takes 
Th’ immortal mind, fresh from its Maker’s hand : 
E’er it has learned to cavil or distrust, 

And stamps those principles of action there, 
Which will determine its true character, 

And make it what it is, essentially, 

In every subsequent event through life. 

Few seem to realize the influence 

A Teacher has upon the youthful mind : 

Or how that mind is moulded like his own. 
The sculptor takes a rude unshapen block 

Of marble ; and with chis#l in his hand, 

He works until he forms an antitype, 

Of the idea existing in Ais soul. 

If that idea is beauty, purity, 

Then is the statue beautiful and pure: 

If it is low and grovelling, unrefined, 

Then course and vulgar will the statue be, 
Nothing is added ; from the self-eame block, 
That formed a flend, an angel might be formed. 
"Tis evident, the elements are there, 

And all depends upon the eculptor’s hands. 
Thought is the chisel, every word a blow; 
And mind the block of marble, whence is formed 
A young Omnipotent, or a mere thing. 
Eternity’s clear light alone can show 

How many Wasbingtons in embryc— 

How many Franklins, Howards, Hannah Mores 
Have been perverted, made the pests of earth 
By the bare influence of a single word, 
Thoughtlessly uttered by a teacher’s lips : 

And on the other hand, how many a one 

May have been rescued from a reckless course, 
Or elevated from obscurity, 

To be thenceforth a bright and shining light, 
By a well chosen, kind, judicious word, 
Dropped by a teacher at a proper time. 
There’s not a teacher here, but who has seen 

Tf he has ever studied character, 

Th’ effect of an approving word upon 

A timid, sensitive, and shrinking child; 

How it encourages his doubting heart, 

And spurs him on to persevering toil : 

And how upon his countenance there beams, 
Like the glad sunshine, Hope’s diviner ray. 
Again, where is the teacher but has seen 

The gloomy, sullen, sad desponding look, 

That marks a spirit keenly sensitive ; 

And smarting ‘neath a burning sense of wrong, 
Inflicted by a cutting, harsh rebuke, 
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Which, though, perhaps it may have been deserved, 
Yet crushed the noble, generous, impulses, 

And roused the Jatent evil in the heart, 

That but-for it, might still have slumbered on. 

Oh! we should learn to play most skillfully, 

Upon a harp, whose tones can never die— ‘ 
And we can only learn, by studying 

The lawe that govern all its matchless chords. 

Here is a mind, with all its powers dwarfed, 

And like abortive stamens, only show 

That they exist, witheut a reason why ; 

And there, we see one faculty matured, 

The rest neglected, as not worth the pains. 

Mind is aspark from the Divinity, 

"Tis said: ifso, ’tis perfect in its kind. 

Of equal value, whether ‘tis employed 

Te steer the plough, or fire the poet’s braia. » 

The precious diamond, and the humble coal, 

Are the same substance, but in different forms. 
The one, proud bauble, decks a monarch’s crown ; 
The other, keeps the shivering beggar warm ; 

Both serve a purpose, and both serve it well. 
Who shall determine their intrinsic worth ? 

Who dare assert that the rare dazzling gem, 

That coldly, proudly, tells of noble birth, 

Is in the eye of him who sees the end 

From the beginning, a more valued thing, 

Than that, whose kindly warmth has blessed and cheered 
A scorned, neglected, suffering, human heart? 

So of the mind ; some times we see a bold, 
Eccentric genius, startling the world 

By his soul-stirring, fervid eloquence ; 

And in our rapture for the gifted one, 

We pass unnoticed, or with cold contempt, 

The plodding, unpretending son of toil. 

And yet, eternity slone can show 

Which of the two produced the greater good. 


The full development of all the powers 

Of mind, should ever be the teacher’s aim. 

“ And as words are the soul’s ambassadors,” 

The agents, that are chiefly used by it, 

To aid its intercourse with other souls, 

May He, whose grace the teacher so much needs, 
And whose Omniscient eye alone can trace, 
And know, the consequences good, or ill, 

In all their length and breadth, of every word, 
Instruct us what to speak, and how, and when. 


Prof. THompson, of New-York, moved that a copy of the 
Poem be requested for publication, and spoke of its merits in 
high terms of praise. The motion was adopted: 


- 
—- 


MORAL TRAINING OF PUPILS. 
“Is it well with thy child t” 

Our nature is several fold. We have bodies 
as well as spirits. The outward frame must 
be cared for as well as the invisible tenant 
that inhabits and animates it. The good 
teacher will look to this ; he will at least feel 
anxious that the bodily nature is cared for and 
governed in accordance with the laws of life 
and health. 

A still higher duty he owes to the intellect 
of his pupil. That must be trained ; what is 
found in weakness must be raised in power ; 
every day it should be subjected to a vigorous 
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exercise ; the pupil must be taught to think, | Teacher. Shall we not, then, in all our teach- 


to analyse, to reason ; we are not to be satisfied | 


with simply tneulcating truth as it were, by 
outward pressure and talking to pupils, and 
with making them repeat, or reply to ques- 
tions ; this is little better than child’s platy, and it 
is more unworthy of the teacher than of the 
taught, for he is older and should know better 
than they. Our claim to consideration as 
teachers lies in our ability to create an inter- 
nal activity and warmth while the truth is pre- 
sented. Let us remember that we are to in- 
vigorate our pupils -intellectually, and make 
them more vigorous thinkers.. 

But, teachers, we have’another duty to pet- 
form ; our pupils have souls as well as intel- 
lects. We are to lead them down from the hills 
of pleasure to the arena of mental conflict ; 
but if I mistake not, we are also to take them 
by the hand and seek to lead them down by 

“ Siloa's brook that flowed 
Fast by the oracles of God.” 


In a word, we are always to remember that 
over the pupils of our adoption we have, al- 
most by the necessity of the case, acquired 
great influence, and are bound to employ that 
influence so as to promote their best interest. 
But as their best interest is involved mainly, 
not in a healthy frame, or a well-disciplined 
mind, but in a heart right before God, we are 
certainly to employ every attraction to win 
them early to His service. 

This is one of the great pleasures of teaching ; 
it affords such rare opportunities for approach- 
ing the heart, and winning it, while yet tender, 
to the fold of Him whose kindest invitations 
are to the lambs of his flock. If we are con- 
scious that we ourselvesare yet wanderers from 
the fold of the Good Shepherd, alas for us ! 
and alas for our influence over the members 
of our school ! and hard will it be for us to jus- 
tify our neglect on that great day for which 
all other days were made. But if otherwise 
with us, do we realize as we ought how rich 
are our opportunities for doing good? Dowe 
make it a part of every day’s care to speak to 
the little company of disciples before us of 
heavenly things, and of the necessity of a 
preparation here for happiness hereafter? Or 
do we esteem ita duty to mark every day 
with one kind, earnest, personal appeal to the 
thoughtlessnesg of childhood, to remember now 
the creator in the days of youth? Whatever 
be our own private views, if we acknowledge 
the truth of the Scriptures, and the necessi- 
ty of preparation for the world to come, our 
obligation to do this,for our pupils is obvious ; 
but this appeal may, perhaps, with most pro- 
priety, be made to those who look upon them- 
Selves as already disciples of the Great 





ing, have more reference to the world to 
come, and not do all for earth but something 
for Heaven ? 


If the question were proposed as in the sen- 
timent of the Hebrew prophet, Is it well with 
the child ? Several considerations must’ be 
weighed before we could unhesitatingly reply. 
Be it of future senators, or kings even, it 
would be rash for the kind teacher to reply in 
the affirmative, if they had not yet begun to 
rest upon Him, who is our Adyocate and Sup- 
port. Itis a wise suggestion of the ancients, 
that it is not safe to cally any man happy till 
the day of his death. There‘are’ many’coun- 
ter currents and cross winds on the sea of life ; 
and we cannot tell whether the barks which 
we are now launching upon the deep, will 
drift safely to a quiet haven at last, or not. 

We certainly know that if our pupils rise 
to eminence, and even sit on thrones here, but 
fail of seats in paradise hereafter, it cannot in 
any sense be “ well ” with them. 

Under the pressure of this consideration we 
ask you, Fellow Teachers, to labor. It may 
oppress you at times ; but the thought that 
under God you may be the means of implan- 
ting principles of right, and conferring on your 
pupils more than worldly sceptres and crowns, 
will alsoanimate you. Let these thoughts 
cheer you as you goto your daily task ; let 
them animate you in your hours of despon- 
dency and above all, let them prompt you to 
faithfulness in Christian duty, and make you 
“speak to that young man ” of those higher 
interests which he has in his care and kee 
ing. And when you commend the cares and 
responsibilities and successes of your business 
to the Source of Perfect Wisdom, oh ! never 
forget that there is no favor you can ask for 
your pupils so valuable, none that the Author 
of mercy is so willing to bestow, as ‘‘ redemp- 
tion through his son.” 

Your opportunities of, usefulness are better 
than those of most men. ‘The minister of the 
Gospel enjoys no better ; he sheds his influ- 
ence on a larger field, but itis not so direct ; 
he cannot approach so near to those he would 
benefit. 

The parent occupies, perhaps, in some re- 
spects, a more favored position ; but his field 
of peculiar influence is only in ‘the circle 
lighted and warmed by his own fire. But 
every day there come thronging up to your 
desk groups of young enquirers, with minds 
ready for the seal; they seem to ask that 
your isfluence may fall upon their expanding 
characters as the holy water of baptism falls 
upon the infant face with a blessing anda 
prayer. They are ready to be directed by 
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you; they are precious jewels put into your 
hands to be cut and polished in shapes of 
wondrous beauty. They wait your directing 
hand, your “modifying clauses,” ere they go 
forth into the storm and battle of Wife, and 
make a solemn and decisive throw in the game 
of destiny. They sre before you to be fash- 
ioned for time and for eternity. 

Then too, as the sun finds successive merid- 
ians and districts of frosty and dark earth pas- 
sing beneath him tu be lighted and warmed 
by his smile, so you, in most stations of lzbor, 
find successive groups of learners passing un- 
der your influence, on all of whom you can 
shed your light, and impress your character, 
and carve images of beauty, that neither the 
stormy waters of life, or the waves of the Riv- 
er of Death can efface. Is not your opportu- 
nity for doing good a rich one ? 

And never say, O Teacher! that the un- 
toward influences of society are so many, and 
the unfaithfulness of parents so great, and 
your pupils are so short a time under your 
care, that yocan donothing. You can do 
much ; if you were a thousand times less 
potent than you are, you could do wonders, 
A little unseen rill creeping along through 
the grass will make a green strip of velvet 
wherever it goes. ‘The far off stars, whose 
light has to travel long thousands of yea"s and 
across a multitude of adverse currents to 
reach us, every evening help to light the la- 
bourer from his field of toil to his couch of 
repose These emblems teach us how much 
we can do for learning, for virtue, for religion, 
if we exert acorrect and steady influence, 
and seek to shine like lights in the world.— 
We desire not better praise than that of the 
Hebrew woman of old: ‘She hath done 
what she could.” Are you doing what you 
can in behalf of acorrect moral training of 
the thousands of pupils in our schools ? 


And do not say either that the Jaws pro- 
hibit doctrinal instruction, and any collision 
of the sects on this ground, and therefore ex- 
cuse yourself from doing anything. The 
laws never prohibit your making good Chris- 
tians of all your pupils. If you lived under 
a race of tyrants, they would never object to 
your making good sisters and brothers and 
parents and citizens of every scholar in the 
commonwealth. And if they did, we would 
not heed it; we would still seek to fit all 
our flock for seats in the kingdom of Ieaven, 
and then adjourn the little meeting to the gen- 
eral assembly of apostles and prophets and 
martyrs on,high, though it be through threats 
and taggots and blood! But so far from pro- 


hibiting influence of this kind. there is no 
district but would esteem more highly the 
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teacher who should be meekly faithful in this 
matter. Go tell your pupils, then, of their 
ruin by the fall, of their need of a Saviour, 
and of the necessity of making preparation 
now for the scenes of the future, and we have 
no fear of a war of the sects, ora @ollision 
with the laws in consequence, for these are 
common articles of faith; the most liberal 
interpreter of the Sacred Word admits them, 
all but the infidel hold to them. 

We dictate not to what creed or sect, or 
church you may belong ; but we dare say that 
he that cares not for the soul as well as the 
intellect of his pupil, is not fit in the highest 
sense for this work. Could you cvin the 
very diamonds of the earth for your curren- 
cy, and barter in thrones and sceptres and 
crowns, and write down the everlasting stars 
in the inventory of your estate, you would not 
converse with such solemn and imposing re- 
lations as now encompass your every day’s 
toils and trials and success. Eternal intel- 
lects are stronger for bliss or woe, at the 
close of every hour of faithful toil. 

Linked then with such relations, encom- 
passed with such solemn responsibilities, 
shall we forget the high tenor of our commis- 
sion, and do all for earth and nothing for 
Heaven? all for time and nothing for eterni- 
ty ? all for discipline and nothing for virtue 7 
Oh no! Traitors we must beto our calling, 
or we shall often remember that our pupils 
have not only intellects that need to be disci- 
plined, but hearts that must be washed in 
atoning blood, and sanctified by grace divine, 
or they can never walk in Paradise, and bathe 
in its 

“Seas of Heavenly rest.” 
[ Mussachusetts Teacher. | 
Pe ARLE SAT 
Carrying bbundics. 

Many people have a contemptible fear of being 
seen to carry any bundle however simall having the 
ab-urd idea that there 1s a social degridation in the 
scot. The most trifling as well as weghty poeckaves 
most be sent to them, no matter how much to ibe ine 
eopveniepee of others. This arises froma low kind 
of pride ‘There isa pride thar is heyber; that ari- 
ses from a copsciousness of there being some tins im 
the individual not to be atfeeted by such accidents, 
—worth and weight of eha acter. 

Phis batter prete was ~xhibired by the Anerican 


aon of Jerome Nipoleon Bonaparte, While he was in 
Cottege at Cambridge, he wos one day earrying co his 
room a broos he had Just purchased. whe tenes a 
friend, who, bottcing the broom with saryii-e, ex. 
‘aimed, “why def) pot you have it seut home 2 

“Lam pot ashamed to carry heme any Cisne sieh 
belongs to me,” was the sensibe reply of yews. Bo- 
naparte. 

Very different pride was this from that of a yonug 
tidy whom we know, who alWays gave her mother all 
t e bund}es to curry When they went out oge ther, 


becanse she ibeaght it vulgar to be seen wiih ome 


herself. 
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To the Readers of the District School Jour. 
nal of Education: 

The subscriber proposes to give a copy of the volume 
of the Hon. Ina Maynew, A. M., late Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction for the State of Michigan, 
on “POPULAR EDUCATION,” to every person 
who will obtain Six Susscrisers for the “ Journal of 
Education” and remit three dollars for a year's sub 
seription. This volume recently published by Har- 
per & Brothers, ought to be in every Teacher’s and 
in every Family Library ; and it will be useful tothe 
receivers of such a donation, and gratifying to me, if 
I have, under this obligation, to give a couple of hun- 
dred copies of that excellent work during the coming 
year. JOSEPH MCKEEN, 

Sup't. Common Schools, New-York. 

New-York, Aug’t. 25, 1851. 


a 


The Prospect Before Us. 











The great ideas of universal education—universal 
eulture—universal progress and improvement, are 
deeply imprinted on the spirit of the age in which we 
live. They are the exponents and the results of that 
grand central idea of universal freedom which has 
taken possession of the mind of the nineteenth centu- 
ry. They are the legitimate product of an expanded 
Christianity—of that pure faith which recognizes eve- 
ry human being as equal in the sight of Heaven—as 
the heir of immortality—and the recipient of pow- 
ers and faculties capable of indefinite ‘augmentation. 
They are therefore vital and indestructible; their 
ultimate triumph and general adoption are certain. 
Their ascendency may be postponed; the reign of ig- 
norance, of error, and of prejudice may be prolonged 
for a time—but the living and indestructible elements 
of Truth, Goodness, and Duty are destined to over- 
come all opposition, and to purify the atmosphere of 
humanity of those deadly mists and exhalations 
which have so long poisoned the very sources of its 
strength. The time is coming—its harbingers are al- 
ready advancing—when the indefeasible, unalienable 
nicut of every human being to that measure of cul- 
ture and improvement which his whole nature de- 
mands, shall be recognized and acknowledged ; when 
both physical and mental bondage shall be indig- 
nantly shaken off and universally repudiated ; when 
the true function of human government, and its high- 
est interest shall be seen to be the advancement and 
enlightenment, and civil ard social improvement of 
each and every class of its citizens ; when every mo- 





tive for the commission of crime shall be withdrawn 
by the paternal hand of wise legislation, and in its 
stead shall be substituted ample incentives to the 
cultivation of virtuous habits and the practice of strict, 
unwavering, undissembling integrity ; and when the 
gallows, the prison, and the penitentiary shall be su- 
perceded by the Free School, the Free Academy, Col- 
lege and University, and the Free and Universai 
Church, whose most sacred temple shall be the hu- 
man heart. The time is coming—its advent cannot 
be far distant—when true royalty and nobility shall 
be seen to consist in noble and lofty aspirations for 
excellence, and in the acquisition of mental power, 
accompanied by the truly regal ambition for its dif- 
fusion—when wealth shall no longer be indicated by 
the aggregation of heaps of senseless ore, but by in- 
creased capabilities of usefulness—of beneficence and 
philanthrophy ; and when the high places of publie 
trust and power shall be occupied by those alone whose 
superior intellectual and moral attainments shall en- 
able them to accomplish the utmost practicable 
amount of good. 

The time is coming—God speed its approach — 
when the light of knowledge, borne by the affection- 
ate hands of true benevolence and an expansive phil- 
anthrophy—shall penetrate the most revolting lairs 
of ignorance, crime, wretchedness, destitution and 
suffering—dry up the sources of that vast and ever 
widening stream of human misery, which is annually 
engulfing in its dark and turbid torrent thousands 
upon thousands of hapless and helpless beings—and 
provide all needful appliances for the development 
and culture of those faculties, hitherto known only as 
the inlets to suffering, vice and crime, but which un- 
der the fostering guidance of tenderness and love, shall 
yield the peaceable fruits of righteousness and joy, 
Innumerable are the indications on the dial-plate of 
the age, of these and other kindred reforms. Cheer: 
ing are the responses of the watchmen on the citadels 
of human progress ; and most encouraging are the re- 
ports of the brave and indefatigable pioneers, who, 
undismayed by opposition, undeterred by reproach, 
and fearless of consequerces, have advanced the fron- 
tiers of truth, and penetrated into the most rugged 
recesses of ignorance, darkness and error. 

OEE, aE 
Our Free School System. 





The full and explicit recognition on the part of the 
Legislative authority of this great State, of the prin- 
ciple of Universat Epvcation, affords matter for 
the deepest thankfulness and the highest hope. It is 
indeed to be regretted that the auspicious hour has not 
yet fully arrived, when the last remaining restriction 
upon the entire freedom of our public schools shall 
be removed ; when the door of every Temple of 
Knowledge within the broad area of oufitoble Com. 
monwealth shall be thrown open, unconditiona]ly and 
indiscriminately to every child; when the odious dis 
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tinetion of rich and poor, shall, in this respett, cease 
to exist; and the ample fountains of the public wealth 
dispense liberally, bountifully and freely, to every 
future citizen of the State, the inestimable benefits 
and blessings of a thorough mental and a culture. 
But inthe onward progress of a great, a noble, and 
afree people, to that proud destiny which awaits 
them, a few years more or less is of comparatively 
little account. It is enough fogus to know that an 
irresistible impulse has already been given to public 
sentiment in this direction: that the popular voice 
has been once and again clearly and definitively ex- 
pressed on the great principle involved ; that the rep- 
resentatives of the people, in accordance with the 
will of their constituents, have entered upon those 
initiatory measures which, in their best judgment, 
would most effectually lead to the accomplishment 
of the end in view ; and that they have been prevent- 
ed from a full and complete embodiment of this fund- 
amental principle on the Statute book of the State, 
only from an apprehension, that under the peculiar 
circumstances growing out of the animating and ex- 
citing struggle through which we have so recently 
passed, such a measure might be premature and un- 
wise. They have therefore, contented themselves 
with a full, clear, and unambiguous Legislative re- 
cognition of the principle that it is incumbent on the 
property of the State to provide for the education of 
all its future citizens. They have appropriated from 
the revenues and resources of the State, more than a 
million of dollars annually, for this high and noble pur- 
pose ; and they have enacted that no child between 
the age of four and twenty-one, shall, on any pre- 
tence, or for auy reason, be excluded fgom a full and 
equal participation in the benefits and advantages of 
our eleven thousand common schools. For a period 
averaging throughout the State, at least six months 
of every year, the ample funds thus provided, will 
render those schools free; and to the expenses of 
the remaining portion of the ordinary school year, 
those only are required to contribute, who can do so 
without serious embarrassment or inconvenience. In- 
digent parents are to be exempted, either wholly or 
in part, as their circumstances may require ; and to 
guard against all possibility of abuse, in the exercise 
of the discretionary powers thus conferred upon the 
officers of the several districts, no property, exempt 
by law from execution on civil process, can be reach- 
ed by the collector’s warrant on rate bills for the pay- 
ment of teachers’ wages. 

In accepting this, however, as the first instalment 
of the debt due from the government of the State, 
to the rising generation of her citizens, we must be 
understood to abate no portion of the residue. We 
demand the unconditional payment of the whole at 
the earliest period consistent with a just and proper 
regard to iter and revenues of the State. — 
We plant ves, now, as heretofore, upon the 
broad and firm ground of principle ; and we claim, in 





the name and on the behalf of the eight hundred 
thousand children who daily throng the entrances to 
our common schools, that they shall be permitted 
freely and unrestrictedly, to avail themselves of the 
facilities thus afforded to them for the acquisition of 
knowledge, and the preparation for future usefulness. 
We insist that during no portion of the term of in- 
struction in these elementary institutions, shall there 
be a distinction between the children of the rich and 
the poor, the high and the low; but that all shall 
mingle on a footing of perfect equality, and partici- 
pate equally and indiscriminately in the blessings of 
education. We recognize in each one of these “ little 
ones” a common brotherhood, and a common des- 
tiny—an equal right to all the privileges and im- 
munities of humanity—an equal participation in all 
its powers, faculties and capabilities for good and fir 
evil_—and we demand, in their behalf, that no im- 
pediments shall be suffered to exist to their full and 
free development and culture. Under our peculiar 
institutions, we regard each one of them as a constitu- 
ent portion of the State—called upon on the attain- 
ment of his majority, to take an active and efticient 
share in the direction and administration of its coun- 
cils—in the conduct of its affairs—in the complicated 
evolution of its destinies—in the multifarious transac- 
tions of private life—and in the daily discharge cf 
all those duties and responsibilities which, in the or- 
der of Providence, are devolved upon every human 
being ; and while he is thus subjected to the unbenc- 
ing requirements of institutions and laws, affecting his 
interests and welfare on every hand, and exposed to 
the infliction of severe penalties for every violaticn 
of their requisitions, we demand, in his behalf, that 
he shall be adequately trained to to an enlightened 
conception of these duties and responsibilities : and 
that his moral nature shall be so disciplined that he 
shall instinctively pursue the right and avoid the 
wrong. Conceiving the objects, ends and aims of all 
just government, to be the highest welfare of the gov- 
erned, and knowing no higher blessing within the 
scope of human authority, than a liberal, generous, 
unrestricted culture of our whole nature—physical, 
intellectual and moral—in accordance with the high- 
est attainable standard of human excellence, we ask 
only that every obstacle to the attainment of this cul- 
ture by each and every individual, shall be removed, 
and that the sovereign authority of the State shall be 
exerted to afford the requisite facilities for its free 
communication. As the children of one common Fa- 
ther—as the inheritors of a common immortality—as 
the recipients of powers, faculties and affections, upon 
the proper expansion and discipline of which, within 
the brief period allotted to us here, are dependent 
consequences of inconceivable magnitude and infinite 
importance, we have all and each the highest and 
deepest interest in an early, thorough, and complete 
development and cultivation of those powers and facul- 
ties ; and if to any one of us this boon has been denied, 
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from straitened circumstances, or from other causes be- 
yond our individual control, it is solemnly incumbent 
upon us to see to it that those who come after us, 
with some of whom we are connected by ties of kindred 
and affection, and allof whom we are bound to embrace 
in the bonds of a comprehensive philanthropy, shall 
labor under no such disastrous deprivation. 


ane nl i 
Criminal Statistics in America and 
Englaud. 

A very powerful illustration of the intimate con- 
nection which subsists between education and the 
well-being. both of communities and individuals, and 
between ignorance, wretchedness and crime, may be 
found in the written as well as unwritten annals of 
the prisons, penitentiaries and alms houses, both of 
our own country avd of Europe. The whole num- 
ber of convictions for crime im this State, as return- 
ed by the Sheriffs of the several Counties, to the of- 
fice of the Secretary of State, in accordance with 
law, for a period of nine years, from 1840 to 1848, 
both inclusive, was 27,949. Of the persons so convict- 
ed, 1,182 are returned as having received a “ common 
education ”: 414 only as “ tolerably well educated ” ; 
and 128 only, ur one in every 219, as “ well educa 
ted.” Of the remaining 26,225, about half could barely 
read and write ; and the residue appear to have been 
wholly destitute of even the elementary principle: 
of learning. These are the results even of the im- 
perfect, and in many respects, seriously defective sys- 
tem of education hitherto in vogue among us. 

During a period of eleven years, from 1886 t 
1847, the annual average of accusations for crime. 
in all the Counties of England and Wales, was 25,412 
of which 106 only were preferred against persons 
educated in any degree, beyond the mere ability to 
read and write. The proportion of accusations to the 
entire male population was one in 870; while the 
proportion of such accusations against those eduea- 
ted beyond reading and writing was only one in 76,- 
227. The proportion of accusations to the entire fe- 
male population was one in 1,680 ; while the propor 
tion against those educated beyond reading and wri- 
ting was but one in 2,034,133. During the single 
year 1845, twenty two counties, comprising an ag- 
gregate population of 11,183,718, furnished but 45 
convicts educated beyond the mere ability to read 
and write; and thirty other counties, comprising an 
aggregate population of 4,728,039, furnished not a 
single one! ‘Ihe returns of 1846 give similar re- 
sults. In fifteen English counties no person educated 
beyond reading and writing, was convicted in either 
year. In the County of Middlesex, including the 
city of London, but three educated persons were con- 
victed of crime in }84$,and one only in 1846. The 
whole number of charges against boys under fifteen 
years Of Sg8'was 3,189, of whom not a single one had 
been educated beyond mere reading and writing — 








a 

These returns have been compiled from the journal of 
the London Statistical Society ; and their accuracy 
is vouched for by the most reliable English authori- 
ty. 
An Affimination of the statistics of mendicity and 
pauperism, as well in Europe as in America, will 
show that out of the vast number of helpless individ- 
uals, supported at an enormous cost from the publie 
funds, the number Pho have received even the most 
ordinary education is very small ; and yet the aggre- 
gate annual cost of supporting this class of persons 
in our own State, exceeds the sum of $800,000. De- 
duct from the whole number of convicts and of pau- 
persannually immured in our prisons, penitentiaries 
and alms houses, the immense aggregate of ignorant 
and uneducated persons, and with it the cost attend- 
ant upon their arrest, conviction and support, and we 
shall be enabled to form some faint, though inade- 
quate conception of the tremendous burden which 
has hitherto pressed like a terrible incubus upon the 
energies and capabilities of the body politic. Strike 
at the root of this monster evil—take every child 
while hi. nature is yet pure and unperverted—store 
his mind with knowledge, and train his affections and 
his heart to virtue —develope and direct his expand- 
ing faculties with judgment, with discretion and 
with love—eultivate thoroughly and wisely, his whole 
being—assiduous!y remove fiom him every induce- 
ment to evil, and furnish his intellectual and moral 
nature with that aliment which is alone congenial to 
its nobler destiny and its highest aspirations—and the 
nucounted millions which are now annually expend- 
ed in the detection and punishment of crime, and in 
the support ofthe criminal, the mendicant and the 
pauper, may be diverted to other and far more pro- 
duetive and fertilizing channels. The wilderness 
and the solitary places of human wretche.Jness and 
misery may be*made to blossom like the rose ; and 
the energies and faculties of thousands of immortal 
minds may be awakened to atrue conception of 
their innate greatness, and diverted from a career of 
ignominy, suffering and guilt, to one of honor useful- 
ness and happiness. 





ai le 
School Celebration at Kinderhook. 


We had the pleasure of participating in a very in- 
teresting celebration of the schools of Kinderhook, 
Valatie, and the adjoining towns and villages, on the 
4th of September, ult. A procession was formed at: 
Valatie, consisting of the pupils of the schools of that 
village, which. proceeded in carriages, accompanied 
by a fine band of music, to the village of Kinderhook, 
where it was joined by the schools of that place, 
Stuyvesant Landing, Chatham, &c. The line of 
march, extending for upwards of a mile, 
ken up for Valatie, and the processi } 
eing some 2,000 children, with their feachers and 
friends, passed on to a beautiful grove near the vil- 
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lage, on the grounds of Mr. Witutam Bary, where an 
admirable address was delivered to the children, by 
the Rev. Mr. Rocxwett, of New Jersey, followed by 
an address to the adult portion of the congregation, 
by the senior Editor of this paper. At the @losé of 
the exercises, ample refreshments, provided by the 
liberality of the citizens, were dispensed, and “all 
went merry as a marriage bell,” until a late hour in 
the afternoon, when the audiencetdispersed, pleased 
and gratified with the opportunity afforded them for 
manifesting their enlightened liberality and zeal for 
the promotion of the education of their children. To 
the exertions of Mr. Parturp, the excellent Town Sn- 
perintendent, Mr. Carver, and his associate teachers, 
in the village of Valatie, and Mr. Bain, whose hospi- 
talities, and that of his interesting family, were un- 
stinted, high praise is due ; and we can truly say, 
we have never witnessed a more interesting celebra- 
tion than it was our good fortune to enjoy on this oc- 
casion. 
———$—— a 
Editorial Correspondence of the Journal. 


State Teachers’ Association. 





Burrato, Aug. 8th, 1851. 


This Association met pursuant to appointment of 
the Executive Committee, yesterday morning, and 
was called to order by the President, Mr. J. W. Burx- 
Ley. The exercises were opened by Prayer, after 
which letters were read from distinguished persona- 
ges who were unable to attend. Among these were 
communications from Prof. Upson, 8.8. Ranpatt, 
Esq., and Mrs. Emma Wiisarp, of Troy. The Ad- 
dress of Mr. Butkiey was a very cleat production, 
laying no great claim to originality, either as to style 
or sentiment, but giving a brief history of the origin 
and progress of the Association, and of some of the 
more prominent educational movements of the 
past few years. It was very satisfactorily received 
by the Association, and a copy was, we believe, re- 
quested for publication. 

After the address, Mr. McKxen, from the commit- 
tee appointed for that purpose, reported a series of 
rules for the government of the present session, many 
of which were in theory adopted, but in practice re- 
jected. 

The afternoon session was opened with a lengthy, 
elaborate, and scholastic Report, by Mr. O. Ketoae, 
of New-York, on the “ Comparative Merits of the 
Analytic and Synthetic Modes of Instruction.” This 
report gave rise toa prolonged and discursive de 
bate, which consumed the remainder of the sitting. — 
The conclusion arrived at by the reporter was, that 
the “comparative merits” were nearly all in favor 
of the “Synthetic method,” and the report, asa 
whole, was ist a reiteration of the sentiments of Prof. 
Lewis, in his Lecture before the Association last 
year, Our own impressions, as a disinterested obser- 
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ver, were, that had both the report and the debate 
been subtracted from the afternoon's proceedings, 
the remainder would have been just equal to the 
subtrahend, so far as any practical results were con- 
cerned. 

In the evening a very interesting Lecture was de- 
livered by the Rev. Mr. Hosmer, of Buffalo, on the 
“Ideal of Teaching.” This lecture was listened to 
with marked attention, anda vote of thanks unani- 
mously tendered to the speaker. 

On Thursday morning a Report was made by Mr. 
Hopes, of New Jersey, on the “ Inciting Motives to 
Study.” This report though long and prosy, contain- 
ed some very good suggestions, ‘especially to those 
who have had little experience in “ Pedagogics.”— 
Prof. Lampert closed the morning session with a 
very interesting and profitable Lecture on Physiolo- 
gy—really the most profitable of the session. A re3- 
olution of thanks was presented to the lecturer, ex- 
pressing in the most flattering terms, the gratification 
of the Association for the entertainment and instruc- 
tion afforded. 


On the opening of the afternoon session Mr. N. W. 
Benepict, of Rochester, gave a lecture upon the sub- 


ject of “Intellectual and Moral Discipline,” which, 


although very lengthy, was listened to with atten- 
tion by the Society, or at least that portion who were 
able to hear it, from their proximity to the speaker. 
The only business of importance transacted after 
this lecture, was the election of officers for the ensu- 
ing year. We regretted to see so much excitement 
among some members of the Association while this 
order of business was pending. It would almost 
seem, judging from appearances, that this was the 
great measure of the session, whereas it is really the 
least important. What matters it who is President 
or Secretary, provided they be competent to make 
the Association a useful auxiliary in the great cause 
of Popular Education? It is unmanly and degra- 
ding to see Teachers quibbling and quarrelling about a 
few petty offices that confer no honor upon the hold- 
er except they be honorably and usefully filled — 
Upon the whole, we confess to great disappointment 
at the result of thismeeting of a Society that might, 
and should be made a powerful means for the ad- 
vancement of the cause of Popular Education—for 
the elevation of the Teachers’ profession. There has 
been too much of dull and prosy reporting and lec- 
turing on old and hackneyed subjects—too much of 
discursive and useless discussion—too little efficien- 
ey and system in the dispatch of business, and withal, 
too much cliqueing, and clanning, and pipe-laying, 
and belittling trickery about—nothing at all, but 
some officers! If teachers are to command the res- 
pect, the confidence and the gratitude of the comm:® 
nit} they serve, it must be by showing themselves 
worthy of such considerations ; and they can show 
themselves worthy: not by stooping to the petty tricke 
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ery of politicians—not by merely resolving that they 
are not sufficiently regarded, and amply compensa- 
ted—not by organizing themselves into a Society for 
mere effect—not by making pretty speeches that sound 
well—not by public dinners and gorgeous displays— 
these are but gilded trappings of demagoguery—but 
by the actual results of well-directed labors within the 
school-room first, without it afterwards. ‘“ By their 
fruits ye shall know them.” If teachers have not 
been sufficiently regarded heretofore, it is because 
they have not, as a class, deserved to be ; if they are 
not now, it is for the same reason ; and if they are 
not to be in the future, theirs’ will be the fault. 

We speak thus frankly of the teacher because out- 
selves are teachers ; and hence may speak freely. — 
We speak thus freely of this Association, betause we 
are one of its members, and may so speak without 
incurring the charge of enmity. We believe the 
whole thing should be reorganized and remodelled, 
so as to secure more definite and practical results; 
and we are happy to know that we are not alone in 
this belief. A committee has been appointed to re- 
vise the Constitution, and we hope that instrument 
may be so revised, and that the whole machinery of 
the Society may be so repaired as to make it worthy 
of the teachers of New-York, and an efficient auxil- 
iary in the advancement of a cause which every true 
teacher and friend of humanity holds first in his af- 
fections. 


Lecture on Discipline. 





Professor N. W. Benepict,of Rochester, who is now 
the first Vice President of the Association, delivered 
a lecture on Government and Discipline, which ought 
to be read, and we hope to obtain a copy for publica- 
tion for the benefit of our numerous readers. The 
lecture is full of thought, orthodox in sentiment, and 
beautifully expressed. It is to be desired that the 
prepared Reports of the Association of the present 
year and the Lectures, may be sent to the Journal of 
Education, and through that to every district school 


On the 4th inst., at his residence in Homer, after a 
brief but painful illness, Lous A. Mituer, A. M., Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics in Cortland Academy. . 


In the person of the deceased, Science has lost one 
of its brightest ornaments : Society a prominent and 
influencial member : and the Profession of Teaching 
a most zealous and efficient laborer. 

Deprived in youth of the advantages of even a 
good common school education, it was not till enter- 
ing upog the duties of manhood, and while perform- 
ing the labors incident to an active trade, that he re- 
solved to struggle against the untoward circumstan- 
ces of early neglect and present occupation, and malte 
himself master of those deep and expansive truths, 
the conquest of which had been deemed only compati- 
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But despite the want of previous mental discipline, 
of present aid, and of seasonable time, he brought to 
bear upon his efforts a glowing zeal, exhaustless en- 
ergy, ¥ an indomitable will; and the glorious re- 
sults—his name inscribed high among the learned 
and honored of the land—and his works, impressed 
upon imperishable souls, will attest. 

Nor did he limig his investigations to any single 
department of seience. He was an enthusiastic lov- 
er of truth, wherever found, and inits search had made 
progress and attainments in the subtilties of Meta- 
physies that would do honer to one having devoted a 
life totheir study. 

Asa man he was characterized by boldness and 
independence of thought and speech, and in the circle 
in which he moved, no one exerted so powerful an 
influence in removing the slavish fear of public opin- 
ion and the popular voice, as he. 

Asa teacher of the Mathematics he could have no 
superior—his equals are few. His instructions par- 
took of the peculiar characteristics of his own mind. 
They were designed, not as an end, but as a means— 
not to constitute simply intelligence, but to conduce to 
mental development and spiritual expansion. He was 
never satisfied with superficial attainments, neither 
by himself nor by his pupils ; the subjects he inves- 
tigated were probed to the bottom, and their intrica- 
cies made to stand forth clearly, before his rigid and 
penetrating gaze. Nor was he content with the body 
of truth—its hidden spirit must be revealed and fa- 
miliarly known. 

His principle in teaching was not to dilute and 
weaken the truth, that it might be comprehended, 
but to hold forthits harsh and rigid embodiment, and 
incite his pupils to grasp it and master its unwieldly 
forms. Such discipline kept ever active the latent 
energies of mind, and developed those rich resources 
of mental power, of whose possession the student 
might else have never been conscious. He impress- 
ed his pupils with the fact, that Ais instructions and 
all instruction were not for to-day, but for all time— 
and beyond. The result of his efforts for his pupils 
was most successful, yielding him the grateful assu- 
rance of their affectionate regard, their high esteem, 
and their devotion, through his instrumentality, to 
high and noble airns. The deep hold he had on their 
hearts was attested by their gushing tears as they 
followed him to his final resting place. 

Finally, from his example let the student be taught 
to yield to no circumstances of discouragement, but 
ever press forward ; let the citizen emulate his man- 
ly independence and purity of principle ; and let the 
teacher feel that his usefulness depends upon the 
measure of his zeal and energy, combined with a thor- 
ough and lively appreciation of the object#he is to at- 
tain by his efforts 





Homer, Sept. 19th, 1851. 
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The Teachers’ Association of the State of 
New-York. 














This State organination of the teachers of the State, 
which has been in existence since 1845, and has held 
its annual meetings suceessively in Syracuse, Utica, 
Rochester, Auburn, New-York, (intermitting 1849 
on account of cholera,) and Buffalo, was this year well 
attended inthe city of Buffalo, especially by the fe- 
male portion of the teachers. There was a highly re- 
spectable delegation from the State of Ohio. Dele- 
gates were also in attendance from several other States 
and from Canada. It was a subject of mortification 
and regret that so few ef the lecturers for the occa- 
sion fulfilled the duties of their appointment. 

The morning hours of the first day, were occupied 
in preliminary matters. The meeting was in the Bap- 
tist meeting house in Washington street; and the ex- 
ercises were commenced by the offering of Prayer by 
the Rev. pastor of the church. Mr. Butxtey, the 
President, then delivered his Inaugural Address, and 
on motion, the Chair appointed Messrs. Josera Mo 
Keen, of New-York, C. R. Cosurn, of Oswego, and 
N. W. Benepict, of Rochester, a Committee to report 


_Tules for the government of the deliberations of the 


Association. The Committee reported the following, 
which were adopted : 

ist. That there shall be three sessions daily, to 
convene at 9 o’cleck A. M., 2 P. M.,, and 7 in the eve- 
ning. 

2d. The morning session of each day shall be open- 
ed with Prayer. 

8d. Committees shall be appointed by the Chair, 
unless otherwise ordered by the Association. 

4th. All resolutions shall be written. 

5th. The ordinary rules of deliberative bodies 
shall govern our proceedings. 

6th. No person shall be allowed to speak more 
than ten minutes at one time, nor more than twice on 
the same subject. 

Moved, That all friends of Education present, from 
«ther States, be invited to sit in Convention with us. 
Carried. 

Mr. MoKxen, the Corresponding Secretary, then 
read letters from Hon. S. 8. Raxpatt, Prof. Upson, 
Mrs. Wittarp, and others, excusing, for imperative 
reasons, their non-attendance. Professor Spencer, 
Joun Gaisoom, L. L. D,, and Dr. Antisett, who had 
been announced in the programme, were unable to at- 
tend. 

The afternoon session was commenced at 2 o'clock, 
by the reading of the Report of Orson Kettoea, Esq., 
of New-York, from the Committee who had been the 
last year appointed at the close of the lecture of Prof. 
Lewis TayLor, on Analytical and Synthetic Teaching. 
Mr. Kettoge presented an able and learned disquisi- 
tion, embracing in the main the views of Professor 
Taytor, and fideed of all aceomplished scholars who, 
in times passed have considered the subject ; ignoring 
or underrating all the new-fangled theories that are 
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based upon human perfectibility, and set at naught 
dogmatic teaching. Mr. K. is in favor of storing the 
memory in order that the understanding may have a 
nursery to draw upon, something on which to reason 
—so that the young learner may have something to 
think about when there is no pourer-in at hand. 

This Report will probbably be given to the public 
through the Journal of Education. The next lecture 
given was by the Rev. Mr. Hosmer, of Buffato; it was 
able and eloquent, and was on the ideal of a true 
teacher. Such a teacher as he imagined and descri- 
bed, we should like to see in every one of the 11,000 
school districts of this State. If this generation does 
not know how to appreciate or pay them, the next 
would be wiser, and make amends for the delinquen- 
cies of their parents. We go strongly for our Rev. 
friend’s ideal. The lecture had some passages of re- 
markable force and beauty. We hope to receive a 
copy of it. The only other lecture given was one of 
a highly practical and useful character, by N. Honess, 
of Newark, N. J. Mr. Hopes is a true teacher 
of the utilitarian order, and we might fairly raise tle 
question, whether the Empire State can produce a 
man who has done more for his race, and for the Pro- 
fession, than he ? 

There seemed not to be time in two days to bring 
out and reach the details of matters connected with 
the various sections represented. There were many 
gentlemen of eminent service and distinguished abili- 
ty present, who could have given us much valuable 
information, if time had been so husbanded or extend- 
ed as to have allowed the availing ourselves of the 
benefit of their presence, experience and knowledge. 

The following gentlemen were elected officers for 
the ensuing year. 

For President, N. P. STANTON, jr., of Buffalo, 

lst Vice do N. W. BENEDICT, of Rochester. 
2d Vice do D, M. PITCHER, of Tioga. 
3d Vicedo A. R. WRIGHT, of Elmira. 
4th Vice do E. S. ADAMS, of Albany. 
Cor. Sec’y. J. N. McELLIGOTT, of New-Yor', 
Ree. Sec'y. H. G. WINSLOW of Livingston Co. 
Treasurer, OLIVER AREY, of Buffalo. 

The next place of meeting is to be Elmira, on the 
lst Wednesday in August, 1852. 

The following Delegates were appointed to the Na- 
tional Education Convention, to be held in Cleveland, 
on the 19th inst., viz : Hunriey, of Buffalo, Horxrys, 
of Tioga, and Joan Patrerson, of New-York. 


Messrs. Kercuum, of Buffalo, A. D. Lory, of Co- ¥ 


lumbus, O. Nickerson, of Canada, G. W. Hosmer, of 
Buffalo, H. H. Barney, of Cincinnati, L. Anprews, 
of Massillon, O. J. Harry, of Xenia, Ohio, L. Husparp, 
of Cincinnati, J. Lynou, of Ashland, Ohio, and Horacr 
Mann, of Mass., were elected Honorary Members of 
the Society. 

Cn motion of Mr. McEtticort, of New-York, Mr 
Jes-E Kercuum, of Buffalo, was requested to close 
the Association with Prayer—which, after some re- 
marks, he did. The Association then adjourned. 
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Educated vs. Umeducated Criminals. 








A recent correspondent of the Toronto Globe, in 
discussing the general question of Free Schools, ad- 
duces the following striking statistics relating to the 
comparative education of criminals. He observes : 
The following interesting statistics, showing the mor- 
al power of instruction, are extracted from the journal 
of the Statistical Society, published in London, and 
though they are somewhat startling, their accuracy 
may be relied on—for whenever the correctness of 
the returns admitted a doubt, they were referred back 
to the prisons, for the signature of the Chaplain. Ta- 
king all the counties of England and Wales, from 
1836 to 1847, a period of 11 years, more than half 
those counties fail to furnish a single accusation 
against any person educated beyond reading and wri- 








ting : 
The annual average of accusations in all 
MID CAE WEL... oon nciccsenccesacecs.ce : 95,412 
Do. of persons educated beyond reading 
and writing,..........-+ ace Aa ae et pe Re ; 106 
Proportion of accusations to the male 
population. Total, Lin ..... ....- sce Sila 370 
Of males educated beyond reading and 
Nie WSS | OPE Meer Eee Ee es 34,997 
Proportion of accusations to the female 
population. Total, Lim ......eeee eee 1,680 
Of females edueated beyond reading 
and writing, I im ...0.....e.ceee reek -2,034,188 





In the vear 1845, 
Twenty-t wo counties, comprising & popu- 
Lataen Of sicno a3. heack cds boys dbewertcsaouk 11,183,718 
Furnished, convicts educated beyond read- 
BAe EME oso onc oes g a cknsccagsacense 45 





Thirty counties, comprising a population of 4,728,039 
Furnished. convicts educated be yond read- 
Rn ENE WITEINGS 5.55) An Aheset ccasesesse 0 


‘The returns of 1346 give the same results, and in 
15 English counties no person educated beyond read- 
ing and writing was convieted in either 1845 or 1846. 
It would be difficult to believe upon jess reliable tes- 
timony, that in the county of Middlesex, including 
London, there should have been no more than 8 edu- 
cated persons convicted of crime in 1845, and only 1 
in 1846; and the-e cifences were slight, for one of 
the three convicted in 1845 was discharged, and an- 
other was fined only one shilling for assault. During 
1845 and 1846, the number of charges against boys 
under 15 years of age was 3,189, and notone of these 
appears to have been educated beyond reading and 
writing. Now if we take into consideration the 
expenses entailed on the community in the prusecu 
tion and safe keep'ng of their criminils, together with 
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the amount of property stolen or destroyed, the sum 
would be enormous. One instance will show this: 
Mr. Serjeant Adams stated at the Middlesex Sessions 
of 1847, that during 1846 there were, 
Con¥icted in his Court—Boys,............ . 820 
Property stolen worth ......... piaaesseausceins £540 


Cost of maintaining the prisoners,....,... 1,350 





Total approximate loss to the eommu- 
nity; ..... ess. Ae sevelliecs .-. £1,840 
besides the hundreds of cases not known. Increasing, 
as these Provinces are, in population and wealth—in 
anticipation of possible agitations, political and so- 
cial, let us lay the foundations of order deep in the 
a‘fections of a free, instructed and virtuous people— 
reason, justice, policy and Christian philanthropy 
alike urge us to promote, by every means, the morat 
and religious education of the masses. 
cecil 


The Two Methods o?7 Teaching. 





[We extract the following article from a valuable 
work recently published by A. S. Barnes & Co., New 
York, entitled, * American Epucation, Irs Princip_es 
and Exements: Dedicated to the Teachers of the 
United States. By Epwarp D. Mansrigxp.”] 

The development of the mental faculties, which is 
a combination of knowledge and thought, is the object 
of all systems and schools and instruction ; but to at- 
tain that object there are, and there always have 
been, two very different methods of teaching. The 
one teaches to ‘hnk, the other to repeat ; the one 
teaches principles and systems, the other rud-s and 
parti ulars. About the-e different plans there are 
different opinions ; but the majority of mankind, from 
the Egyptian to the Hindoo and the Chinese, have fol- 
lowed repetition ; and even at this hour, the mass of 
enlightened, modern Europe, prefer rule to principle, 
whether it be applie! to the teaching of chudhood or 
the greater affairs of government. On the other hand 
a few in ancient, and many in modern times, believ- 
ed it better to exercise their own faeulties. than to 
have them moved by others. The philosophers of 
Gre.c, and the Apostles of the Gentiles, reasoning 
with them, the men of science and the disciples of 
the reformation, are of this school. 

The extensive and territic results arising from that 
sy=tem of instruction which teaches to repeat, are ex- 
hibited in the history of the Chinese Empire, the old- 
est and most populous portion of the globe. Nor in 
that alone, but in every land—as in Spain or Tur- 
key—where infallible sy-teims, whether, of religion 
or government, have sent their opiate influences, 
there are monuments, which, like those of Egypt, 
stand out from the sands of the desert, to point, not 
so much to the skill and power which erected them, 
as to the utter obliteration of heart and mind which 
follows him who manacles the human intellect. 

But what have been the results in the school of 
thinking? It transferred the power of originating 
and impro: ing from those who had discovered the 
best pa'ern of mind, to a nation of varbarians, yet 
a people of inguirers. It polished their language 
till it became a model for all who would gtudy the re- 
lation between words and things. It cultivated the 


arts tll the forms of physical beauty were exhausted. 
It taught mathematics with ceaseless ardor, and in- 
decribed upon the doors of the greatest philosopher, 
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“Let none enter here who have not studied Geome- 
try.” It imbibed the spirit of poetry, and swept the 
lyre of Meonides till its notes, rising clear and high 
above every sound, still echo from the hills, still lin- 
ger around the abodes of learning. It courted 
the mountain nymph, sweet liberty: nursed the 
republics of old; and when the outward form in 
which it was encased, perished under the weight of 
pagan institutions, it. re-modelled other nations and 
other times, perpetuating its living and ever growing 
power, from age toage. The royal Alfred and the 
monk Bacon, the wild Arabian and gay Florentine, in 
—_ —s ~ mantle ; till at last, concentrated 
in the spirit-of the reformation, it is hurrying forward 
the chariot wheels of knowledge, till they are heated 
with motion. 

’ Buch and so wide is the history of nations, between 


those who learn to repeat and those: who learn to. 


think, And is not the principle the same when a 

lied to individuals ¢ Bit not exhibited as plainly 
in the humble school by the road-side as when ex- 
panded throvigh the aggregate mind of millions? And 
are not those whoare taught to repeat without thought 
still the majority? Sustained by indolence, by the 
force of example, and by the belief that nothing but 
to make up a part of the machinery of life belongs to 
the mass, the system of teaching without thought, si- 
lently, but surely creeps over individuals and na- 
tions like the livid green upon a stagnant pool. 


_— — —__—- _ 
For the District School Journal of Education. 
Etymological Hints. 


BY B.H. HAYES. 


NO. IL. 





Basis of the Signification of Words in General—Pri- 
mary force of the Labial letters. 


If words have inherent and legitimate meanings, it 
is for the reason that each letter has certain inherent 
properties whereby it is suggestive of particular ideas. 
If, on the other hand, the meaning of a word is an ar- 
bitrary matter, then langnage is a most unnatural 
production, aud adapted in the least possible degree, 
to.the purpose of its being. Human language is the 
offspring of human mind, and as the human mind is 
eminently adapted to the acquisition of knowledge ; 
hence, it is reasonable to infer that: human language 
is eminently adapted to its purpose, as a medium of 
communication between mind and mind, and as a 
store-house for the treasures of knowledge. It is, 
therefore, framed in accordance with nature; and 
the meaning of words is based on the inherent force 
of their component letters, the deviation from this 
rule being enly of such extent as tallies with the im- 
perfections and errations of human mind. A full 
inquiry touching the primary force of letters, would 
require a voluminous essay : the subsequent remarks 
are therefore limited to a single class of letters—the 
labials. 

The class of words termed labials are produced by 
an interruption of the vowel sound through the me- 
dium of the lips. The lips are the two muscular or- 
gans bordering the mouth externally. In respect to 
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position, they are opposed to, or overagainsi each oth- 
er. In the utterance of labial letters they oppose the 
free emission of sound, whereby the vowel sound re- 
ceives a limit or boundary, which constitutesthe la- 
bial articulation. From these considerations it ap- 
pears that the labial letters are, by the-circumstan- 
ces of their formation, especially suggestive of the 
phenomena of opposition in regard to material bodies, 
their movements and forces. Subordinate to, and 
connected with this idea of opposetion, are those of 
conjunction, compression, repulsion, protuberance, 
limitation, abruptness. 

A brief list of words in which the labials predomi- 
nate, may serve to illustrate, in some degree, what 
has been already advanced upon the subject. 

List of Words containing one or more ef the Labial 
Letters : 

Of, prep. [Lat, ab, gr, apo.} Away from. This 
fundamental signification is based on the idea of op- 
position, repulsion, as suggested by the opposing lips, 
and the repellant force of the breath in the utterance 
of the words of, off, faugh, foh, fie, poh: exclama- 
tions expressive of dislike, disapprobation or con- 
tempt. The primary idea is that of opposition or re- 


pulsion. [See of] 
Foe, ». An opponent or enemy, [See of and 
faugh.] 


Com, Cum, prefixes: denoting together. This sig- 
nification is in a measure dependent on the conjunc- 
tion of the lips in uttering the letter m. 

Be, By, prefixes: denoting with,at, near, The cus- 
tomary signification is suggested by the meeting of 
the lips in uttering the labial letter. 

Amen, v. Beit established. A fundamental idea 
of this word is that of. firmness, suggested by the 
compression of the lips in the utterance of the la- 
bial m. 

Five,n. [Sax., ff,; D., vyf; low Sax, viive.] Four 
and one. The word five prebably alludes to the first, 
either as a compact mass, or as the instrument of stri- 
king, beating, buffeting, and thence to the number 
represented by the fingers and thumb united. The 
compression of the lips in uttering a labial commen- 
cing a syllable, is suggestive of firmness, compactness : 
whilst the abrupt closing of the lips in uttering a la- 
bial ending a syllable, is suggestive of*beating, stri- 
king ; and the swellling out of the lips, (when it oc- 
curs) of plumpness or massiveness. Hence, the la- 
bials are adapted to imitating the act and the instru- 
ment of beating. Kindred with five, in respect to 
radical letters, are the verbs, fife, pipe, pup, pop, puff, 
buff, wave, weave, bob, vive. A fundamental idea 
common to these words is that of sudden and brief 
movement, either, to and fro, pulsating, or as one 
burst, dash, 

The noun puff signifies a blast of wind or breath, 
a swell, and (in German) a thump or blow, That allu- 
ding to the jist, or to the closing of the hand, 3:3 een 
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the general method of indicating the number five, is 
evidenced by the various words of foreign languages 
‘expressive of this number. Examples of these words 
are the following, viz: Sw. and Dan. fem; W. pum, 
pwmp ; Arm. pemp ; ol. pempe ; Gr. pente; G. funf; 
Heb. hamesh ; Lat. quingue ; Fr. cinque ; Pers. punj ; 
Sans. pantshan, ; Zend and Pehlv. pantche, pandj. 

The words fem, pum, pump, pemp, pempe, are 
through their primary force, adapted to indicate a 
protuberance or knob, asthe fist, ora blow. Kindred 
with these repeated are, bump, pommel, pomp. The 
German funf may allude to the hand as closed, and 
be allied to the Lat. finio, Ir. fuin. The Heb. hamesh 
appears to allude to the hand as pressed together, 
compacted, and is probably kindred with the Heb. word 
kamets, signifying to press together, to compress. The 
Lat. guingue, and the Fr. cingue, are, in respect to 
primary force, allied to the words kink, conch, and 
the Lat cingo. Of the letter git may be observed, 
that it is especially, expressive of contraction by rea- 
son of its being followed by the vowel u. The Pers. 
punj. Sans. pantshan, Zend. and Pehlv. pantche, 
pandj, are evidently, in respect to primary force, kin- 
dred with the following words, viz: pinch, punch, 
bnnch, bang ; also with the Lat. pango, signifying to 
beat; and the Fr. poing, Sp. puno, Ital. pugno, Lat. 
pugnus, names of the fist. The fundamental idea of 
the word five, on which is based its other meanings, 
may be that of compressure. That the word fiveisex- 
pressive of the idea of uniting, compacting, is eviden- 
ced by its radical letters, and may be inferred from 
the coincidence of its elements with those of the fol- 
lowing words, viz: fief, denoting land held on eon- 
dition of fidelity to a superior ; wife, (Dan. vif,) de. 
noting a woman pledged or firmly united toa man in 
wedlock ; vav or waf, the Heb. copulative conjunction; 
and weave, (Sw. vafva,) signifying to unite by inter- 
locking. 








_ 
——_ 


For the District School Journal of Education. 





Messrs. Eprrors :—Will you allow me to suggest, 
through the medium of your excellent journal, tomy 
brethern of the Educational profession, the expedien- 
cy of some united action in behalf of the cause 


_ to which they are devoting their talents and their la- 


bors. 

It appears to me, Messrs. Editors, that the time 
has arrived when teachers should arouse themselves, 
shake off the lethargy that has so long oppressed 
them, and at once claim and assume the rights and 
privileges that belong to them, as members of a high 
and honorable calling. Such a movement, simulta- 
neously made, there is reason to believe, would now 
meet with favor and encouragement from the wise 
and good of all classes. 

Scarcely a writer on the subject of education has 
appeared for the last century, who has not attributed 
the failure of efforts te promote the cause of sound 
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education, to the inefficiency of teachers ; and who 
has not admitted that for this evil the most potent, 
if not the only effective remedy, wonld be the invest- 
ing of the educational avocation with all the rights 
and privileges that properly belong to it, as a 
learned profession. 

This done, the great body of educators would at 
once become responsible for the character and quali- 
fications of its members, and would very soon adopt 
means to prevent the admission thereto of persons 
morally or intellectually, incompetent or unworthy. 

Society at large is as much interested in the inven- 
tion and application of an effective remedy for the 
evil heretofore mentioned, as the members them 
selves of the profession ; and hence the recent estab- 
lishment, by local authorities, of Normal Schools. 

These Institutions are doubtless useful, and must 
constitute an important feature in any official plan, 
for an adequate supply of competent teachers.— 
But they cannot of themselves, effect a radical cure 
of the evil complained of, especially while controlled 
by individuals not necessarily connected with the ed- 
ucational profession. They cannot, as now constitu- 
ted, remove from the profession the humiliating and 
lethargic effect of a state of dependence, nor from 
its members a consciousness of comparative abase- 
ment in public estimation. 

However, the teacher may be rising in the social 
seale, and his vocation in general esteem in certain 
localities, I have seen no reason to change or modify 
materially, the views expressed in the series of arti- 
cles which you did me the favor to publish some time 
since in the “ Educational Journal,” under the head 
of “ The Teacher as he Is and as he Ought to Be.” 

TI admit with pleasure, that causes are now in ope- 
ration which may, and probably will, ultimately, ele- 
vate, to its proper rank, the educational profession ; 
but unless teachers themselves evince greater energy 
than they have heretofore done, for the attainment 
of this end, there is reason to apprehend that few of 
the present generation will live to see it. 

In conclusion, Messrs. Editors, I would respectfully 
suggest to my fellow-teachers throughout the Union, 
the expediency of holding a National Convention at 
some central point, as soon as the preliminary ar- 
rangements can be made for considering the present 
eondition of our profession, and determining upon 
some means to improve it. I would venture farther 
to suggest Washington City as the place of meeting, 
and the week between Christmas and New-Year’s 
Day, as the time. 

Meanwhile, should the suggestion with regard to a 
general Convention, be favorably received, a Circular 
may be issued, and addressed to the teachers at the 
Capitol of each State, inviting them to take measures 
for the election of Delegates from their respective 
States to the Convention ; each State to defray the 
expenses of its own delegates. 
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The various advantages, direct and indirect, that 
would accrue from the holding of such a Convention, 
composed of the most enlightened and experienced 
educators of our country, are too obvious to need spec- 
ific mention. 

I will therefore, say no more until it can be ascer- 
tained whether the motion here made, be seconded. 

A. 
—  —oo 
From the District School Journal of Education. 
Electro-Magnetism vs. Steam. 


Buvcamrron, Aug. 4th, 1851. 


' hat the attractive power of the artificial magnet 
will yet be made available as an instrument of pro- 
duction in the useful arts, beyond any thing of which 
we now can form a conception, is obvious to the 
mind of every one who is at all acquainted with the 
laws by which it is governed in its operations. Con- 
sidering the comparatively short period of time Hlec- 
tro-Magnetism, as a natural agent, has been known, 
and the many important uses to which, within this 
short period, it has been applied with little or no 
cost in productions which before, either required much 
skill, time, or labor, or could not be effected at all by 
any known agency, the thought forces itself upon our 
minds, that the day may not be far distant, when the 
discoveries made in the science of Electro-Magnet- 
ism and in those kindred to it, will be so applied and 
made available in augmenting the productive power 
of human industry, that all the material objects which 
are essential to the existence and happiness of man, 
will be produced with a cost of so little time, and in 
such abundanee, that the wants of every individual 
will be readily supplied, and his attention turned al- 
most exclusively to the cultivation and improvement 
of his intellectual and moral nature. 

Philosophers of the present day are busily intent 
in experimenting, and in observing phenomena pre- 
sented by the action of these mysterious agents upon 
matter. New facts are constantly being brought to 
light—new relations discovered among those before 
known—and, one by one, are the different parts of 
nature’s laws brought to the perception of man, and 
their respective pleces assigned them in the great 
WHOLE, as newly discovered links in the great chain 
which binds and passes through the whole universe 
of matter—from the suns and planetary systems 
down to the smallest mite. Nor is a mere knowl- 
edge of these laws, and the pleasure afforded from 
contemplating them, the only benefit derived from 
these discoveries. The power and tact of the human 
mind are no less seen in the application of this know]- 
edge to the useful arts, carrying them toa still higher 
perfection. 

As pertinent to, and illustrative of these remarks, 
we might mention a subject, agitating the scientific 
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minds of the present day, and which, if successful, will 
form a new era in the arts, and revolutionize society. 
It is to substitute Electro-Magnetism, as a motive 
power in machinery, in the place of Steam. 


It has long been known that magnetised iron will 
attract iron or steel, and that iron may be artificially 
magnetised to almost any degree, in an instant of 
time, and deprived of this principle as soon, by pla- 
cing a bar of it within a helix of wire, and passing a 
current of electricity through the wire, while the bar 
remained init’ Now a helix of almost any number 
of coils may be made, and consequently a bar of iron 
may be vested with a great amount of tractive pow- 
ef ; and it would seem to require but little invention 
to so locate and regulate this power in a machine, that 
a uniform circular motion would be produced. 

The great difficulty has been the rapidly diminish- 
ing of the power with the increased distance at which 
it operates. Magnetic attraction follows the same 
law as the attraction of gravitation, and the intensity 
of light and heat ; its power decreases as the square 
of the distance increases. Thus, if a rod of iron be 
vested with the magnetic principle, to the degree 
that it will attract another piece of the same metal, 
at the distance of one inch, with a force equal: to 32 
pounds, it will attract the same piece, at the distance 
of 2 inches, with a foree equal only to 8 pounds ; and 
at the distance of 4 inehes with a force only of 2 
pounds. For this reason it is plain that this power 
applied at one end of a lever, would so operate that 
the force exerted at the other end would be, either 
too small in quantity, or too limited in distance to be 
of any practical utility. 

This difficulty, however, has been partially obvia- 
ted by a different application of this principle. It 
has been discovered that while the electrical current 
is passing through a helix, a bar or rod of iron may 
be kept suspended perpendicularly in the air, with- 
in this helix, as long as the circuit is continued ; and 
ifthe rod be drawn either above or below the place 
to which it is held by the magnetic action, though not 
wholly without the coil, it will be drawn back with 
considerable force. Now, as the coil and the rod may 
be constructed of almost any length and magnitude— 
machines may be made to which the motion genera- 
ted upon this principle may be applied ; though it is 
still found that the deficiency of the power derived in, 
this manner is a serious obstacle. 

L. 
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ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS. 





Biennial Mecting of the Association of Gra- 
duates of the State Nermal School. 


This Association convened in the Leeture Room 
of the Normal School, Wednesday morning, July 
30th, for the transaction of business. Several slight 
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amendments were made to the Constitution and By- 
Laws, and the following officers were elected : 

DARWIN G. EATON, A. M, President. 

JAMES JOHONNOT, Ist Vice President. 

JIRAH.I. FUOTE, 2d Vice President. 

WM. F. PHELPS, Corresponding Sec’y. 

SUMNER C. WEBB, Recording Sec’y. 

Miss SARAH A. DEMPSTER, 

Miss VIOLA WILCOX, 

Miss CLARA A. CON E, 

Writers of Essays and Poems. 

The Association assembled informally in the after- 
noon to listen to the usual Poems and Addresses, A 
large number of citizens were present, and the exer- 
cises were highly interesting. The following is the 
programme of exercises : 

Music. 

Prayer, by Rev. Dr. ManpEvILie. 

Musie —* The Greeting.” 

Essay, by Miss S. A. Ciure. 

Essay, by J. M. Wincuect. 

Musie. 

Poem, by Miss L. J. Wricox. 

Address, by the Pre-ident. 

Music.—“ The Parting.” 

Benediction. 
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Who Writes a Good Letter. 





There is no accomplishment more desi:able than 
that of writing a good letter. There are few things 
that so effectuelly recommend a lady or gentleman, 
especially if young, to the good opinion of others. 

How eften do we hear it said of an absent friend 
“what an excellent Jetter he (or she) writes!” To 
write a really good letter, f.miliar, yet not trival ; 
frank, yet not presuming or egotistical; respectful, 
yet not stiff ; chatty, yet not frivolous ; humorsome, 
yet notjoculur ; suited to the tastes and other pecu- 
liarities of the person whom you address, is one of the 
varesto fal! a:complishments. Asa matter of course 
you cannot learn ina day to write euch a letter. Long 
study and practice, as well asa judicious course of 
varied reading, are necessaiy ; and, with these, peo- 
ple of very ordinary abilities may learn to write 4 very 
readable and agreeable letter, The adaptation of 
your style to the particular character of your letter is 
of primary importance; requiring, however, merely 
tle same exercise of discretion that one uses in adap- 
ting his address or conversation to the character of 
his companion. We. would most earnestly commend 
to our young readers the constant and regular practice 
(f letter wriing. gin by writing to some relative 
or friend who is absent. Have three or four corres- 
pondents, or, if you like, halfa score. Answer their 
letters immediately on the reception of them. Fill 
them full. Answer all questions. Avoid stiffness.— 
Let your witing be neat and regular. With this, as 
well asthe folding, the seal, and the superscription, 
you cannot be too particular ; and when you have made 
:uch progress as to have it said of you that you write 
‘an elegant letter,” you will hive won a necessa'y 
and most enviable, as well as valuable, accoinplish- 
rent. 


Valuable and Popular Text Books, 


PUBLISHED BY ® 


E. H. PEASE & CO., 





ELEMENTS OF ScleNTiFic "A'IRICULTURE, or the 
tras Gera ihg Nes Set tate asutart Sry = 
ew t aty — 

$y Joun P. Nortent Ml. A., Prof. Scientific Agriculture in Yale 
: @llege. 12mo.cloth atra. 50. 
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DISTRICT SCHOO!. JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 





“ This work is the tex:-book inthe State Normal Schoo’, and 
manv :mportant Academies and Schocl; throughont the United 

‘tates andin the Briti-h Provinees, 

Oy The Regents of the University. at their meeting in Octo- 
ber last, adupt~d the following resovutions: 

On motion, Resolved That tte study of Agricultural Chem- 
istry be de: med one of the higher brancher of English Eduea- 
tion, and thut it be eo recogniz din the annual distribuiion of 
theamonnt grinted to Academie: 

R. solved, That the Committee on the Ertablishment of Com- 
mon School D-partment in Acatemies, of which the Secretary 
of State is Chairmen, be instructed toenquire whether this 
stndy shou d not be requized of all students in said Depart 
ments.’” 

WALKER’S PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY, similar t> 
thet formerly published by H. &E. Phinney: good edition. 31. 

CATECHISM OF AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY and 
a By James F. W. Johnson. F. RS, &c., Anthor of 


ton, on MEK Aare rain iy eens im ey Jobn P. Nore 


. ees oe Pose ON ASTRUNOMY, Pescrip- 
tive, Theoret: ya for schools, academ es and pri- 
vere bbeaeata W. Rovingen, A.M ,formerly Professor 
of Mathematics U: 3. nN. ‘and author of Robinson’s Algebra, Phil- 


ome ie e,&e. lvol 8 om. 
KOBINSON’S UNIV ERS! Y ASTRONOMY (eontaining a 
Practical Astronomy,) Descriptive, Physical and Practical; 
designed for colleges and private -tudents. Avo $1,5. 
R vega ao mene _—" ALGEBRA, designed as 
first les ons in that scieno 

ROBINSON’S UNIVERSITY ALGFBRA. 8vo. &1,00. 

ROBINSON’S GEOMETRY PLANE AND SPHERICAL 
Temmemetes and Conie Sections. 8 vo. $1 25. 

OB:iNSO’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 12mo. 25. 

ROBINSON'S AKITHMETIC. 12mo 

THE HARMONIA, a New collection of Easy Songs, com 
posed and arranged for one, two, three and four voices, witha 
Bew set of Ruies and practical Exercises npou an original and 
scientific plan; for the use of schoo!s. singing clatees, and go- 
cial circles. By So'cmon Cone Teacher of music in the pnblic 
schonls,and Director of Music in the 34 Presbyterian Church, 
Albany. 38 

THE CHILD'S FIRST BOOK OF & EADING AND DRAW- 


ing. By Jerome 8. Howard. Teacher of Drawing inthe New 
York State Normal School. 15. 


PRACTICAL KLOCUTION, containing Illustrations of the 
Principles‘of Reading and Public Speaking ; also, a selection 
of the beat piece+ from ancient and modern authors, eccompan- 
fed by explanatory notes ; the whole adapted to the purpore of 


improvement in Reading and Uratory. By Samuel Niles Sweet. 
1 volume |2mo, 75 


ALSO JUST PUBLISHED. 


MATHEMATICAL RES REATIONS, 


CONTAINING 


Solutions of many _ ry Difficult and Important 


Equations, 
And of several useful i lems in Geometry, Surveying and 


tronomy,. 
Together with a Sletmedot Finding Rootes of Equation by Pro 


jection. By HN ROBINSON, A, ae Author of a Course of 
Mathematica 1 vol. 8». cloth. 31,10 
bea” Orders from Teachers and ‘others will be exe- 
cuted promptly, and at the LOWEST ee for 
any Books in the market: 
E. H. PEASE & co., 
Statewst . AVhany 


ANNO’ PLACE 


STEAM PRINTING HOUSE, 


Wo. 5 Cannon Place, Troy, N. ¥. 

This extensive Job Office is conn lete in all its arrangements 
for executing with prom in the best style of the Art, 
all varieties of Job Printing. ny addition to a large amount of 
Book and Job Type, suited to every style of work, ; the office 


contains four Power Presses, pro; by Steam, besides seve- 
ral hand and Card Presses. 


Plain and Fancy Job Printing, 


INCLUDING 


Brooks, LSatalogues, EDeogeammnes, 


Blanks, Bills, Posters, Card 
Law and other Work will be Neatly Executed, 
on the shortest notice and at very cheap rates. 
a] A Ee EP se 
Of all Stes always on hand, and Handsomely Printed 
to Order 


{FT Special attention paid to the Printing of CATALOGUE 
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